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the ail too short notice he gives of the ethnography 
of the country is concerned with this question. Space 
only allows of the conclusions at which he arrives 
being given. 

After noting the greater density of the population 
in the southern part of the colony, a result partly of 
the forcing seawards of the people by' repeated migra¬ 
tions from the north, and partly of the exceptional 
fertility' of the ground; he sums up rather unex¬ 
pectedly for the remainder of the colony by saying, 
“ tandis que les grandes rivieres de l’interieur font 
Toffice de pdles repulsifs de la population, les 
monlagnes ont ete au contraire des poles attractifs. ” 

The book is essentially one for the geologist, and, 
if in some places the amount of detail given appears 
almost too great, we have in M. Hubert’s work a 
most comprehensive and valuable description of an 
important West Coast colony. 

In view of what M. Hubert has been able to do 
for Dahomey, and Drs. Esch, Solger, and others for 
Kamerun, it is somewhat dispiriting to find a less 
keen interest taken by geologists in England in 
regard to the investigation of the not insignificant 
British colonies and dependencies. J. P. 


THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

The Solar System. A Study of Recent Observations. 

By' Charles Lane Poor. Pp. x + 310; illustrated. 

(London : John Murray, 1908.) Price 6s. net. 

N putting into book form his lectures at the Colum¬ 
bia University, Prof. Poor has rendered a great 
service to those serious students who, unequipped 
with a technical vocabulary and a knowledge of mathe¬ 
matics, yet desire to become acquainted with our 
present-day knowledge of the solar system. 

The book is distinctly different from the majority 
of astronomical text-books in respect to the relative 
importance attached to the various parts of the sub¬ 
ject. Prof. Poor’s lectures were evidently intended 
to supplement the available text-books, and difficult- 
matters, generally given but brief notice, are treated 
more fully' and so clearly that the general reader will 
find them now well within his limits. This charac¬ 
teristic of the book is noticeable from the beginning, 
where the author discusses the moon and the alleged 
variations of lunar features, the earth as an astro¬ 
nomical body, and the tides. The figure and mass 
of the earth, and their determination, the variation 
of gravity with latitude, the modifications undergone 
by the luni-solar tide ere it produces the effects seen 
round various coasts, and similar subjects are treated 
comparatively fully. 

In the descriptions of the various attempts to 
measure the solar parallax (chapter iv.), the author 
refers to the 1900 observations of Eros as likely to 
afford trustworthy values, but does not appear to have 
included the preliminary results which have accrued 
from the Greenwich and Cambridge campaigns. 

The chapter on the physical characteristics of the 
sun is more conventional in its treatment, the histoiy, 
nature, and changes of sun-spots being discussed at 
some length. A striking illustration of the variation 
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with latitude of the solar rotation is provided in the 
brief description of the relative displacement of land- 
masses which would follow did the earth but exhibit 
the same mobility; in a few days from the commence¬ 
ment of a rotation, South America would have dis¬ 
placed South Africa, whilst Sumatra would be directly 
south of New York. The explanation of the Lockyer- 
Janssen method of observing solar prominences leads 
up to the more recent photographic application of the 
principle in the spectroheliograph, and several of the 
Yerkes results are reproduced. 

The brief descriptions of the instruments and 
methods whereby' the sun’s light and heat have been 
determined are especially clear, and should give every 
reader a very fair idea of the results achieved by the 
beautiful researches of Pouillet, Crova, Violle, Lang¬ 
ley, and Abbot. 

In the succeeding chapters the planets are dis¬ 
cussed, first generally, as to their apparent motions, 
mutual attractions, &c., then seriatim. The relative 
certainty with which their various markings have 
been established is treated at some length, and some 
of the conclusions arrived at by Prof. Lowell come 
in for sharp criticism. But it must here be remarked 
that that observer has himself stated that the Venus 
markings are not so hard or regular, or so Martian 
in their appearance, as they' were at first reported to 
be, whilst many of the theoretical arguments against, 
and practical negations of, the presence of water 
vapour in the Martian atmosphere will avail little 
against the spectroscopic evidence obtained at the 
Lowell Observatory by Mr. Slipher (see Nature, 
No. 2002, March 12, p. 442) since this book was 
written. 

The present-day rapid march of astronomical dis¬ 
covery is further illustrated in the chapter (xii.) on 
satellite systems, in which the author recounts the 
discoveries of three new satellites in as many years; 
yet the tale is incomplete, for, naturally, J vlii is not in 
the list. After a chapter on comets and nieteors, 
the book fittingly concludes with one on the evolu¬ 
tion of the solar system, in which the author, after 
taking a brief historical survey of the various hypo¬ 
theses, shows how the planetesimal-spiral hypothesis 
of Chamberlin and Moulton may be held to explain 
most satisfactorily the many, and sometimes appa¬ 
rently inconsistent, phenomena observed. 

The volume is beautifully printed and illustrated, 
whilst its freedom from slips shows that the author 
has exercised the same minute care over the proofs 
that he has in the selection and exposition of the 
matter. William E. Rolstom. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Handbuch der Pharmakognosie. By Prof. A. 
Tschirch. Part i. (Leipzig : Chr. Herm. Tauch- 
nitz, 1908.) To be completed in about 30 parts at 
2 marks (2s.) each. 

During the past twenty-five years there has been no 
lack, in Europe or in the Llnited States, of text¬ 
books of pharmacognosy, most of which have been 
designed to meet the requirements of limited circles 
of students, and have doubtless more or less effi- 
ciently served their purpose. But Prof. Tschirch 
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intends his handbook of pharmacognosy to be a 
work of different character from any of these, of 
wider scope and higher aims, extending and deepen¬ 
ing the scientific foundations of pharmacognosy, a 
field upon which Prof. Tschirch, assisted by his 
numerous pupils, has laboured for many years. 

The author divides the subject-matter into general 
(or scientific) and special (or applied) pharmacognosy, 
and rightly insists that the former should be studied 
under a capable teacher at a properly equipped in¬ 
stitution. General pharmacognosy is subdivided 
into two sections, the first of which deals with the 
problems of pharmacognosy, with the cultivation, 
commerce, history, and study of drugs, while the 
second treats of the sciences of botany, chemistry, 
zoology, physics, geography, history, &c., in so far 
as they directly relate to pharmacognosy. In the 
second subdivision of the work, viz. special pharma¬ 
cognosy, each drug will be described separately, and, 
judging from the specimen issued with the first part, 
in the fullest conceivable manner, each account beinp- 
a complete monograph of the drug. The grouping 
of these monographs is to be based upon the 
chemical relationship of the active constituents of 
the drugs which, it is hoped, will form a natural 
bridge to their therapeutical uses. 

Comparing the scheme of the work with the plan 
of a classical English work on the same subject, 
the “ Pharmacographia ” of Fliickiger and Hanbury, 
it will be seen that the chief differences lie in the 
separate treatment of general and special pharma¬ 
cognosy, in the endeavour to base the grouping upon 
the chemical constituents, in the greater detail and 
in the extreme richness of illustration. 

That the handbook of pharmacognosy will be one 
of the most voluminous and one of the most im¬ 
portant works that has ever been produced on the 
subject cannot be doubted. The author’s profound 
acquaintance with the anatomy of drugs is a guar¬ 
antee that each description of the structure of a 
drug will be a masterpiece. The chemistry of drugs 
has also received his continuous attention for years; 
but whether our knowledge of their active con¬ 
stituents is sufficiently extensive to allow of the pro¬ 
posed classification being satisfactorily accomplished 
remains to be seen. The work contains the promise 
of rich stores of information, of abundant literary 
references, and of admirable illustration that will be 
invaluable to all who are interested directly or in¬ 
directly in crude drugs. Henry G. Greenish. 

Memories of Dr. E. Symes,-Thompson, a Follower 

of St. Luke. By his Wife. Pp. vii +195. 

(London : Elliot Stock, 1908.) Price 3s. 6 d. 

The life of every physician who has attained and held 
for many years an acknowledged place in his pro¬ 
fession necessarily includes in its scope something 
beyond his daily medical work. Some, like Sir S. 
Wilks and Gairdner in this country and Trousseu 
and Charcot in France, have left behind them a 
large addition to medical science, although now, with 
increased knowledge and specialisation, the clinician 
leaves a large part of the scientific field to others. 
Some, like Sir A. Clark, have been great teachers 
and public leaders in medicine; and others, again, 
without much of public recognition, have brought a 
detached and philosophic mind to bear on the 
problems of life and disease—and their teachings 
have exerted profound influence. 

Dr. Symes-Thompson belongs to yet another class. 
A man of great industry, with ready insight and 
quick sympathy, the practice of medicine was his 
forte. To this it must be added that he was an 
earnest Churchman and one of the founders and a 
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Provost of the Guild of St. Luke, and that he was 
possessed of an energy and rare social gifts which 
gave him a leading place in every cause that he. 
espoused. He was for many }:ears physician to the 
Brompton Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, and 
was one of the first authorities upon the effects of 
climate in the treatment of consumption, and con¬ 
tributed many valuable observations upon the in¬ 
fluence of climates upon chronic disease. 

As professor of physic at Gresham College for a 
long term of years, he assisted in that extension 
and popularisation of medical knowledge which in 
this country has accompanied the advance of edu¬ 
cation. Dr. Symes-Thompson will also be remem¬ 
bered as a leader in life-assurance medicine. He 
succeeded in gaining the confidence of the lay 
authorities in life assurance, and did much to advance 
our knowledge in this branch of medicine. 

The present volume of “ Memories,” recently pub¬ 
lished by his wife, gives a charming account of Dr. 
Thompson’s personal and family life, in London and 
at his country house. It includes also many tributes 
of affection from colleagues and old friends, and 
cannot fail to be of interest to the large number of 
persons who were brought into contact with him. 

Wax Craft: All about Beeswax. Its History, Pro¬ 
duction, Adulteration, and Commercial Value. By 
T. W. Cowan. Pp. 172. (London : Samp¬ 
son Low, Marston and Co., and British Bee 
Journal Office, 1908.) Price 2s. net. 

Between theology and bee-keeping there is appa 
rently little connection. Yet whilst Luther and 
Zwingli were compassing the downfall of a Church, 
they were also preparing hardship for a rural industry. 
With the decline of Roman ritual the demand for 
candles and tapers slackened, and as a consequence 
the sellers of beeswax, whatever their religious lean¬ 
ings, had at least financial reason to mourn the advent 
of the Reformation. 

Mr. Cowan touches on this and other historical 
matters in the introduction to his little book, which 
is devoted to a general description of beeswax. The 
secretion of the wax and the methods of “ rendering ” 
it are fully described, several illustrations of extrac¬ 
tors and presses being given, with hints upon the 
best modes ofi manipulation. Refining and bleaching 
processes; the making of comb-foundation; distinc¬ 
tions between commercial varieties of wax; methods 
of adulteration and analysis, and the applications of 
beeswax in commerce, are all dealt with in turn; 
and the book concludes with a collection of technical 
recipes. 

In some of the sections the treatment is too sketchy 
to be of much value to the technical reader. For 
instance, the chapters on the adulteration of beeswax 
and on the manufacture of wax flowers would not 
greatly assist the analyst or the modeller. Moreover, 
outside 1 his own immediate province the author is not 
always a trustworthy guide—as witness the statement 
(p. no) that paraffin wax is obtained by the distil¬ 
lation of naphtha. But the book as a whole is a 
useful one for bee-keepers, and is generally interesting. 

C. S 

Educational Wood-Working for School and Home. 
By Joseph C. Park. Pp. xiii + 310. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co.; London : Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd., 1908.) Price 4s. 6 d. net. 

This book is intended primarily for use in the public 
schools of America, and it indicates for English 
readers to what extent manual training enters into 
the curriculum of such schools, and how the training 
in this branch of work is carried out. The book is 
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